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Netthus-Film. 
Nerthus-Film. 


a film by Paul Esbper. Production, Nerthus-Film. 


‘* Les Animaux vous Regardent ”’ film de Paul Eipper. Production 


Schimpanse in “‘ Tiere sehen dich an,” einem Film von Paul Eipper. Produktion 
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Chimpanzee in ‘“‘ Ammals Look at You, 
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PAUL GREEN IN HOLLYWOOD 


The quiet arrival of Paul Green in Hollywood has found no echoing reverbera- 
tions in the press ; yet this simple young man, who might pass for.a football player 
or a well-to-do lumber clerk, may be destined to change the whole course of 
Hollywood’ s development. 

He is not, of course, the first dramatist to arrive in the film capital. And it 
isn’t at all unusual for dramatists equally as well known as he is to arrive with just as 
little huzzah. But it’s barely possible that, if the film folk knew something of the 
significance of the young man’s arrival, they might be a little more apprehensive, 
to say the least, about his presence among them. 

Paul Green’s Chapel Hill exploits are too well known to need any elaboration 
here. He wrote some thirty or forty one-act plays for Professor Koch’s group at 
the University of North Carolina; he won the Pulitzer Prize with his play In 
Abraham’s Bosom; his Field God and House of Connelly have both had New York 
productions. But his professional connection with the stage does not constitute 
his only claim to distinction in the worlds of literature and the drama. 

He belongs to that group of which Professor Koch and Professor Baker of the 
47 Workshop are perhaps the outstanding examples—the group which instituted 
and developed the “ little theatre’ movement to its present considerable pro- 
portions. 

Anyone who knows the history of this group, its small beginnings, its pheno- 
menal growth in the face of the antagonism and ridicule of the “ professional ” 
theatre, its present affluence and long list of distinguished ‘‘ graduates,’’ knows 
something also of the organic and evolutionary nature of the theatre itself 
and all its applied arts, and may well measure with consideration the effect of the 
member of such a group in Hollywood. 

Hollywood has literally fed upon its professionalism. It’s oldest axiom relates 
of the box-office. ‘‘ If it’s box-office, it’s good.” But not all the Hollywood 


money, not all the Hollywood power, has the ability to change the nature of a 


history which was more orf less designed at its inception—as shown by the history 
of the theatre before it. Hollywood’s growth has been the first infant flush of 
birth and unthoughtful strength. It’s beginnings have been happy to the point 
of miracle. It has not had to plan its development, weigh it, gauge it against 
human values, measure it against the times, the changing flux of human nature. 
These things have all been left to the gods of chance and “ the breaks.” And the 
gods have been most wonderfully kind. 
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A sloth who hisike more curious than lazy, in “ Ammals Look at You,” a film by Paul Eipper. Pro- 


duction, Nerthus-Film. Photo : Hedda Walther. 
Un paresseux chez qui la curiosité l’emporte sur la paresse ! Du film ‘‘ Les Animaux vous Regardent,”’ 

de Paul Eipper.. Production Nerthus-Film. Photo : Hedda Walther. 
Ein Faultier, das eher neugierig als faul aussieht in ‘‘ Tiere sehen dich an,” einem Film von Paul Etpper. 
Produktion : Nerthus-Film. Photo : Hedda Walther. 


Sound brought some change into this status of the movies’ affairs. The in- 
clusion of talk brushed away at one stroke a great deal that had been peculiarly 
“of Hollywood.” The influx of talented and distinguished minds from the 
worlds of I terature and the stage added to the confusion. First, perhaps, because 
the medium was not fully understood—Hollywood became a sort of intellectual 
Bonanza, a rich lode which couldn’t give out, and everyone rushed to stake out their 
claim. Second, because between the theatre and the movies, as serious workers 
in each field have known from the first, there exists a difference of approach amount- 
ing almost to conflict. But not in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Paul Green insists that there is no conflict between stage and screen. And he 
is careful to bear out his statement with proof. But that there is a decidedly great 
difference of approach, he knows perhaps better than most. 

‘The stage ever has been and ever will be based upon the poetry of word. 
The screen is based upon the poetry of vision, of movement,” he acknowledges. 
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And behind that statement lies a good deal that Hollywood itself has been slow 
to comprehend, and perhaps may never need to understand. For two courses lie 
open to it, as two courses lie always open to any human endeavour—to develop 
itself intelligently, and within its limitations toseek full expression—orto die. Holly- 
wood may. do either with equal celerity. No one, surely, is in a position to be 
prophetic about that matter today. ‘The movies are admittedly in a bad way. 
Largely divorced from their foreign market, and eking but a poor subsistence from 
their native American soil, they stand today much in the same position that the 
theatre stood when the movies first began to make inroads upon its profits, finally 


A baby gorilla in ‘‘ Animals Look at You.” 


Un bébé gorille dans ‘‘ Les Animaux vous Regardent.”’ 
Gorillababy in Tiere sehen dich 
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destroying the road entirely and leaving what was left of the stage to a few blocks 
of platinum lights on Broadway. 

Yet the stage today is not dead. And the movies tomorrow may be just as 
alive—provided they can nourish their own seeds after disintegration sets in. 

It is very like Paul Green that he should quote Samuel Goldwyn, one of the 
ablest of the professional movie makers, when noting the signs of the times in the 
‘‘ decentralization’ of the motion picture industry. Yet it is not difficult to 
imagine that the two may have quite different meanings in their mind when they 
use the word. ‘The average movie maker, speaking of decentralization, pictures a 


_ studio, perhaps, in Hollywood, one in New York, one in London or Paris. 


Paul Green, with the history of the American theatre quite fresh in his 
memory, speaks of decentralization with a picture of the movie as almost a folk- 
drama in mind—with hundreds of college students and filmateurs everywhere 
making their own pictures, just as people today write their own books or paint 
their own pictures—as, indeed, communities, through the efforts of just such 
students and lovers of the theatre have come to make their own theatre. Economic 
obstacles have called into being the little theatre groups for the making of stage 
plays. Economic necessity will as — bring about movie groups formed for 
the same purpose. 

Then why not, says Paul Green, use the same groups ? 

They are already formed in many of the leading universities, such as Yale, 
Harvard, Iowa, Washington, Berkeley, North Carolina, Dakota, etc. They al- 
ready have the machinery of the stage necessary to production. Camera equip- 
ment, lights, etc., are relatively not much more expensive. 

It is a daring, but quite logical thought—and there is but one thing remaining 
to be overcome before the actual work of pushing such a project could be started. 
That one thing is the antipathy of the average intelligent student to the movies of 
the period. Students of the theatre are not particularly thrilled by the thought 
of emulating Greta Garbo and Clark Gable, Jimmy Cagney and Edward G. 
Robinson, Joe E. Brown and Tallullah Bankhead. The “‘ professional ”’ movie, 


‘therefore, while perfectly acceptable as entertainment, makes but slight appeal to 


the esthetically-trained student of the theatre. 

The badness, however, of many of the movies of the day, does not preclude 
the possibility of good movies. 

The internationalism of the film—of even the talking film—has been born 
again. 

Concentrated and intelligent distribution of the best films has already proved 
itself an easy means of firing students over the artistic possibilities of the film as a 
medium of group expression. In many cases, where a variety of films has been 
shown, preference for the film over the theatre is not uncommon. Green is of 
the belief that it is only a question of time before the film automatically develops 
its own artistic centres—which may be as far removed from Hollywood, literally 
and figuratively, as may be desired. 

‘“ Which is not at all to say that a little movie movement weak endanger the 
professional output of Hollywood, any more than the little theatre movement 
endangered the life of the Broadway theatre. ‘The latter actually preserved the 
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** Animals Look at You.’ 


Les Antmaux vous Regardent.”’ 


Tiere sehen dich an.”’ 


theatre when Broadway significantly was unable to. I don’t see how the same 
action could hurt Hollywood, and it might help it. 

‘ The notion, however, that such a movement would be only for a few chilly 
intellectuals with arty inclinations is wholly erroneous. Hollywood, obviously, 
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is too far removed from the centres of American life to absorb it all, or to express” 
even a part of it. Sinewy and well-developed groups in localities all over the 
country, with their own instruments, could give us a national movie that Hollywood 
could never hope to emulate, and one which might compare favourably with the 
folk-drama, folk music, folk theatre of any country.” 

That this view-is wholly in accord with the notions of the producers them- 
selves is evidenced by the work done by their Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences since its inception. ‘This organization, a self-styled Academy, but 
really an instrument of propaganda as well, has done much work in acquainting 
university groups and women’s clubs with the actual carpentry of movie making 
in an effort to arouse enthusiasm for the medium. That it has been in part suc- 
cessful is patent. But there is little doubt that the actual good pictures released 
—and these must include.a great many from Russia, France and Germany—have 
done more than anything else to bring about this interest. => 

Paul Green was sent out from New York to the Warner Brothers studios to doa 
screen adaptation of Cabin in the Cotton for Richard Barthelmess. Slow of speech, 
deeply thoughtful, and a real student of “ theatre,’’ whether movie or stage, he has 
welcomed the opportunity to get at grips with the industry—to find out what 
makes its wheels go round. His findings have surprised him. 

‘“‘ Everyone in Hollywood,”’ he says, “ talks freely of Hollywood’s intellectual 
inferiority. Yet in New York and London and Berlin, I venture to say, it is not 
possible to find the stage more intelligently discussed and analysed than is the 
motion picture in Hollywood. There is no paucity of brains in Hollywood. The 
difficulty seems to be to get them to function together. Whether that’s the fault 
of the commerce of the place, its economic structure, or the result of the fallacious 
notion that conflict and competition must exist in any industry which uses art 
for its ends, I haven’t been able to determine. But I have never seen more in- 
telligent effort applied to anything, art or industry, than the people of Hollywood 
are applying to the betterment of films.” 

The very fact that the movies can finda place for him—the fa¢t that his 
knowledge of and sympathy for the negroes of the south is sought by them—while 
at the same time they are reaching out into all other arts and crafts, into painting 
for their designers, into music for their scores to pictures, into drama for their 
writers, into literature for their ideas, into science and industry and mechanics for 
their appliances, convinces him that here is not alone an isolated industry, but the 
great and final marriage of industry and art, of all the industries and all the arts, 
really, for it holds the possibility of embracing them all. Movies are, he believes, 
the great art of the twentieth century. And possibly the only medium that can 
adequately express it. 


FRANK DAUGHERTY. 
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‘* Animals Look at You,” by Paul Eipper. Production, Nerthus-Film. 
‘** Les Animaux vous Regardent,”’ par Paul Eipper. Production : Nerthus-Film. 
‘“€ Tiere sehen dich an,’ Ein Film von Paul Eipper. Produktion : Nerthus-Film. 


HOLLYWOOD IN FACT 


Sneezing at Hollywood is rapidly fading into the background of fashion. As 
a vogue here in the States it has quite lost its zest. Of the one-time host of 
American scriveners addicted to this pungent habit only a few remain in the field. 
And the smart periodical devoted to twitting the Hollywood films has definitely 


had its day. The longest-established and most prominent of this brood, a fort- 


nightly review published in Hollywood itself, has at this very writing shut up shop 
and joined the departed for lack of further interest and support. 
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On the other hand, the fan magazine continues to flourish and spread like a 
green bay-tree. It now numbers no less than thirty individual publications, full- 
flowered and thriving lustily on a combined circulation of millions, while still 
others in various stages of bud are but awaiting the sunshine of better times to 
bring them into vigorous bloom. Besides which many of the popular monthlies 
and weeklies, as well as thousands of newspapers, are now regularly giving space to 
Hollywood in the form of general news and personalia or pleasant commentaries 
on current pictures. 

There are two robust reasons for this decline of cinema lampoonery. First, 
the demonstrated utter futility of it. Hollywood through all the years has remained 
complacently indifferent to ridicule and satire, or, at most, has joined in the laughs 
provoked at its expense—and there is scant satisfaction in continuing to stick pins 
into an elephant’s hide. Second, the enforced realization that Hollywood, after 
all, is not an anomaly, a freak, an upstart, a something apart from the realities of 
life, but, on the contrary, is a very real and expressive integrant of today’s Pro- 
methean merry-go-round. 

We are not here concerned with the physiology of Hollywood. Its inner 
workings, with its grotesqueries and extravagances of management, may continue 
to offer material for the jokesmith, but they have ceased to interest. 

Thus, disparagement of Hollywood—pictorial Hollywood—resolves itself 
into disparagement of popular intelligence—and this is a bit too much! Say 
what we will as individuals in criticism of the American cinema for its lack of art or 
finesse, we are met by the stolid and impregnable verity that the responsible cause 
of our distemper is not Hollywood, but ila minus its starched vest- 
ments of intellect and punctilio. 

The doubting Thomas, if he would be convinced, ae only to acquaint him- 
self with the answers to the questionnaire recently submitted to the people of the 
United States by the Will Hays organization. The collective response to this in- 
quiry concerning the public’s moving picture tastes is not only a solar-plexus blow 
to the idealist, as well as a stunning setback to the cinema reformer, but it serves 
also as a complete vindication of Hollywood. For many years, despite the out- 
spoken skepticism of its critics, Hollywood has persistently maintained that it is 
giving the public what it wants and demands—nothing more, albeit sometimes less 
in deference to the pharisaic censors,—and the public has now pronounced its 
undebatable amen. 

Every city and town in the country was included in the poll designed to de- 
termine the cinema preferences of the public. Editors, clergymen, educators, 
scientists, merchants, housewives, clerks, factory hands, in short, representatives 
of every class of society, joined in the balloting, in addition to the incurable, dyed- 
in-the-wool picture fan. Each was asked to vote his preferential choice of the 
different general types of films—-comedy, romance, mystery, adventure, travels, 
documentary, inspirational,.etc.—and also to answer various incidental questions 
as to specific personal tastes and opinions. 

Returns from this nation-wide poll, as already indicated, are both enlightening 
and sobering. ‘They reveal that first choice among the heterogeneous millions is 
low comedy or slapstick, including Mickey Mouse and Silly Symphonies, with 
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** Animals Look at You,’’ by Paul Eipper. Production, Nerthus-Film. 
** Les Animaux vous Regardent,’’ par Paul Eipper. Production : Nerthus-Film. 
‘“* Tiere sehen dich an,’’ Ein Film von Paul Eipper. Produktion : Nerthus-Film. 


“* thrillers ’’ as second choice—Westerns, dare-devil and hair-raising escapades— 
followed closely by heroic, swashbuckling adventure narratives. Travel films 
and those depicting wild life in forest and jungle, together with mystery plays and 
romantic drama, follow in order. 

Serious pictures, those dealing with politics, government activities, social and 
domestic problems, and all others of like kind provocative of thought and reflection, 
fall significantly far behind, while uplift and inspirational films are well nigh out 
of the running. Among the few notables voting for this latter class are Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, Aimee Semple McPherson and Texas Guinan, queen of the 
gay night life of New York. For some reason, which must be left to the psycholo- 
gists for explanation, a number of street-car conductors in several Middle-West 
cities join with these solitary, estimable ladies in preferring the spiritual and soul- 
elevating picture. 
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However, the general run of conductors, together with bankers, professors, 
economists, statesmen and other like dignitaries, are numbered among the great 
majority who attend the cinema to be diverted by the Tom Mixes or the Laurel 


and Hardys or to feast their eyes and mayhap their hearts on the Garbos and 
Dietrichs. 


No-Man’s-Land,”’ by Victor Trivas.. Production Resco-Film, 
Photo : Central Film, Fett & Co. G.m.b.H. | 


‘* No-Man’s-Land,”’ par Victor Trivas. Production : Resco-Film. 
Photo : Central Film, Fett G Co. G.m.b.H. 


** Niemandsland.”’ Von Victor Trivas. Produktion: Resco-Film. 
Photo : Central-Film, Fett und Co. G.m.b.H. 
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Thus do we find that the American cinema resolves all classes to a level of 
fellowship. Mechanics and bishops, flappers and intellectuals, in the dark of the 
picture theatre melt into the homogeneity of human nature and together pay 
tribute to Hollywood in their common enjoyment of its shrewd and felicitous 
interpretation of their own and humanity’s foibles. | 

CLIFFORD Howarp. 


‘© No-Man’s-Land,” founded on an idea by Leonhard Frank, 
_ Photo: Central Film, Fett & Co. G.m.b.H. — 


No-Man’s-Land,”’ réalisé d’aprés une itdée de Leonhard Frank. 
Photo : Central Film, Fett & Co. G.m.b.H. 


‘© Niemandsland.”’ Nach einer Idee von Leonhard Frank. 
Photo : Central-Film, Fett u. Co. G.m.b.H. 
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Most fresh commercial films are so uniformly good that intelligent people 
are paying as little conscious attention to them as to classical painting. 

Job—the screech-cry of the mentally impotent—is teaching cinéphiles to 
forget early incantation rites of poetry. 


Critics—take sponges—slightly dipped in disinfectant——place them in your 
wombs and give birth to some clean slates. 


Otherwise away with critics, welcome ciné- -psychics, ciné-sensitives, ciné- 
mediums, clairaudients, Csirvoyants. 


Miracles of levitation in cinemas—for seeing films must be an emotional trick ! 
Telekinesis as the new form of cutting. 


Back to Primitives! Not because they kept the unities—because they were 
phylactery of simple statements. 

Simple statements—lost in modern visual sophistication. 

‘“* Look ! he’s shot ! ’—in the dark we hum with fear. 

Scenarists should be reared-on guide books which are the classics of simple 
statements,—* this rock has been called the Eagle Rock on account of its resem- 
blance to an eagle.” 

Primitives gave themes for the dark-hypnotised mind to work on. 

Modern standard-product has taken adventure away—in the primitives, 
doors were left open for DOOM to enter—objects were emotional symbols. 
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13 @ true rhythm of sight-cum-sound-cum-drama,—its own energy 
impulse, not preconceived notation. 

“‘ Are films too theatre ?”’ shout those whom Len Lye called the impress- 
me-nots—we want films too music hall. 

Back to primitives because cinema is in danger of losing—virility in cinematic 
idiom. 

Grammar for the safety zone that all may own and romp with. A‘schylus or 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Dammit, a thing must have a formula! Must a thing, do 
you think ? Files or pigeon holes that never a pigeon flew out of ? 

What’s wrong with enjoyment ? 

Let’s not enter blindly into beliefs ! 

The fun is gone out of cinema. Keep scorn. Keep credulity. Keep a deaf 
ear. Back to “‘ escape mechanism ’’, the purity of enjoying. 

Beliefs don’t go with banners and brass bands, or with men stipulating, 
No good comes out of them. ‘‘ We have agreed upon a policy ”-——means the 
worst, a policy is raked together with the slain dreams of its propounders, The 


radiant ones are those who'll wave a banner for anything or tootle a cornet in 
support of nothing. 
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In the dark we hum with—what we'll say to our friends to prove we were 


not taken in. 


ax 


Be taken in, be green, be gullible. As the man behind usin The 
“Can this be love?” 


seen this film five times and every time he bumps his head!” So why not back 


Congress Dances who spluttered suddenly, “ I say, that man’s a bally fool, I’ve 
to PRIMITIVES ? 
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Sappho. 


ing. 


‘* Now love, the ineluctable, with bitter sweetness 
Fills me, overwhelms me and shakes my be 
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‘“‘'To what shall I liken thee, dear bridegroom ? 


Best to a tender shoot may I liken thee. 


Sappho 
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Description of photographs used in 
illustration of the following article 


A stage scene of a Kabuki drama. ‘The love-scene under the cherry blossoms. The actors 
are Uzaemon Ichimura XV and Kikugoro Onoe VI, the latter taking the réle of the heroine, 
in spite of his opposite sex. Pay attention to the three men on the rostrum behind the two 
principal actors, each with shamisen (a Japanese guitar) in their hands. ‘They are the musicians, 
and perform in accordance with the actors’ performances’on the same stage. A man sitting 
obJiquely behind the actors is an attendant who takes care of the actors in matters of dress and 
makeup, but is never concerned histrionically in the drama itself. 


An illustration of hyperbolical performance in Kabuki—one of Kabuki’s distinctive features. 
The actor is Uzaemon Ichimura XV, one of thé most famous Kabuki actors, perhaps sixty 
years old. In his mouth is a Japanese fan. | 


A striking instance of hyperbolical makeup, another characteristic of Kabuki, in the famous 
drama Shibaraku. ‘The actor is Koshiro Matsumoto VII. 


A typical Kabuki scene, showing ‘‘ Mie,”’ as it is called in Japanese, meaning something like 
“an imposing posture.”” The actors are Uzaemon Ichimura XV, in woman’s clothes, Kiku- 
goro Onoe VI and Kichiemon Nakamura I. 


An illustration of ‘‘ Puppet Kabuki,” called “‘ Ningy6-Jyéruri ”’ or simply ‘* Bunraku.”’ It is 
oe only in these puppet shows can be found today the true orthodox traditional Kabuki 
methods. 


Firokichi (a Japanese outlaw, somewhat equivalent to our Robin Hood)—the latest film pro- 
duction of Daisuke It6, one of the most brilliant figures in Japanese cinema, 


In Those Younger Days, a Japanese talkie directed by Heinowke Gosho. 
The Japanese film magazines, Eiga-Hyéron, Eiga-Orat and Kinema-Jumpo (from left). 
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FILM CRITICISM JAPAN 


: Up to this date brief information concerning the productive side of the 
Japanese cinema has been given by several occidental cinéastes, including Leon 
Moussinac (in his Panoramique du Cinema), N. Kaufmann (The fapanese Cinema, 
notable for its epilogue by Eisenstein) Paul Rotha (The Film till Now) Close up 
in various articles. But concerning the literary side, and the question of film criti- 
cism in Japan, nothing is known in other countries. 

Japanese film criticism is as active as her film production. By “ film criticism” 
I mean honest discussion of cinema as an art, not merely sycophantic articles 
appearing in newspapers and fan magazines. 
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Description of photographs used in 
illustration of the following article 


A stage scene of a Kabuki drama. ‘The love-scene under the cherry blossoms. 'The actors 
are Uzaemon Ichimura XV and Kikugoro Onoe VI, the latter taking the réle of the heroine, 
in spite of his opposite sex. Pay attention to the three men on the rostrum behind the two 
principal actors, each with shamisen (a Japanese guitar) in their hands. ‘They are the musicians, 
and perform in accordance with the actors’ performances on the same stage. A man sitting 
obliquely behind the actors is an attendant who takes care of the actors in matters of dress and 
makeup, but is never concerned histrionically in the drama itself. 


An illustration of hyperbolical performance in Kabuki—one of Kabuki’s distinctive features. 
The actor is Uzaemon Ichimura XV, one of the most famous Kabuki actors, perhaps sixty 
years old. In his mouth is a Japanese fan. 


A striking instance of hyperbolical makeup, another characteristic of Kabuki, in the famous 
drama Shibaraku. ‘The actor is Koshiro Matsumoto VII. 


A typical Kabuki scene, showing “‘ Mie,”’ as it is called in Japanese, meaning something like 
“an imposing posture.”’ ‘The actors are Uzaemon Ichimura XV, in woman’s clothes, Kiku- 
goro Onoe VI and Kichiemon Nakamura I. 


An illustration of ‘‘ Puppet Kabuki,” called “‘ Ningyé-Jyéruri ” or simply ‘‘ Bunraku.”’ It is 


said that only in these puppet shows can be found today the true orthodox traditional Kabuki 


Firokichi (a Japanese outlaw, somewhat equivalent to our Robin Hood)—the latest film pro- 
duction of Daisuke It6, one of the most brilliant figures in Japanese cinema, 


In Those Younger Days, a Japanese talkie directed by Heinowke Gosho. 


‘The Japanese film magazines, Eiga-Hyéron, Eiga-Orai and Kinema-Jumpo (from left). 
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FILM CRITICISM JAPAN 


Up to this date brief information concerning the productive side of the 
Japanese cinema has been given by several occidental cinéastes, including Leon 
Moussinac (in his Panoramique du Cinema), N. Kaufmann (The fapanese Cinema, 
notable for its epilogue by Eisenstein) Paul Rotha (The Film till Now) Close up 
in various articles. But concerning the literary side, and the question of film criti- 
cism in Japan, nothing is known in other countries. 

Japanese film criticism is as active as her film production. By “ film criticism”’ 
I mean honest discussion of cinema as an art, not merely sycophantic articles 
appearing in newspapers and fan magazines. 
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Description of photographs used in 
illustration of the following article 


A stuge scene of a Kabuki drama. ‘The love-scene under the cherry blossoms. ‘The actors 
are Uzaemon Ichimura XV and Kikugoro Onoe VI, the latter taking the rédle of the heroine, 
in spite of his opposite sex. Pay attention to the three men on the rostrum behind the two 
principal actors, each with shamisen (a Japanese guitar) in their hands. ‘They are the musicians, 
and perform in accordance with the actors’ performances on the same stage. A man sitting 
obliquely behind the actors is an attendant who takes care of the actors in matters of dress and 
makeup, but is never concerned histrionically in the drama itself. 


An illustration of hyperbolical performance in Kabuki—one of Kabuki’s distinctive features. 
The actor is Uzaemon Ichimura XV, one of the most famous Kabuki actors, perhaps sixty 
years old. In his mouth is a Japanese fan. 


A striking instance of hyperbolical makeup, another characteristic of Kabuki, in the famous 
drama Shibaraku. 'The actor is Koshiro Matsumoto VII. 


A typical Kabuki scene, showing ‘‘ Mie,”’ as it is called in Japanese, meaning something like 
*‘ an imposing posture.”” ‘The actors are Uzaemon Ichimura XV, in woman’s clothes, Kiku- 
goro Onoe VI and Kichiemon Nakamura I. 


An illustration of ‘‘ Puppet Kabuki,” called “‘ Ningyé-Jyéruri ” or simply “‘ Bunraku.’’ It is 


said ~ only in these puppet shows can be found today the true orthodox traditional Kabuki 
methods, 


Firokicht (a Japanese outlaw, somewhat equivalent to our Robin Hood)—the latest film pro- 
duction of Daisuke It6, one of the most brilliant figures in Japanese cinema, 


In Those Younger Days, a Japanese talkie directed by Heinowke Gosho. 


‘The Japanese film magazines, Eiga-Hyéron, Eiga-Orai and Kinema-Fumpo (from left). 
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FILM CRITICISM JAPAN 


Up to this date brief information concerning the productive side of the 
Japanese cinema has been given by several occidental cinéastes, including Leon 
Moussinac (in his Panoramique du Cinema), N. Kaufmann (The fapanese Cinema, 
notable for its epilogue by Eisenstein) Paul Rotha (The Film till Now) Close up 
in various articles. But concerning the literary side, and the question of film criti- 
cism in Japan, nothing is known in other countries. 

Japanese film criticism is as active as her film production. By “ film criticism” 
I mean honest discussion of cinema as an art, not merely er articles 
appearing in newspapers and fan magazines. 
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Concrete, extensive and organised film criticism is to be found in several 
magazines. In Japan we have—I am writing proudly enough—two film magazines 
devoted to the art of films, namely Eiga-Orai (meaning cinema essays) and Eiga- 
Hyéron (or the Filmcrit). 


Eiga-Orat was launched in January, 1925, just two years and a half before 


Close Up was published, as?a companion magazine to Kinema-Jumpo (which 
will be mentioned later), with the object of discussing cinema free of any 
restraint imposed by film-producing companies, film importers, film exhibitors, 
and all others who do not consider cinema primarily as an art. Eiga-Orat 
is the first public magazine devoted to the study of film art in Japan, or, I may 
venture to say, in the world. 
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At that time our Japanese cinema was very unsatisfactory from all aesthetic 
standpoints. So it was extremely urgent for us, for all Japanese cinéastes, to dis- 
cover and establish film technics and film forms, peculiar to cinema, and especially 
to our cinema, and never inherent in other art. 


Nevertheless most Eiga-Orai contributors, in the earlier issues, were obliged 


to effect this end by studying foreign films, opinions and theories. With this 
purpose in view Eiga Orai published many scenarios (such as Sylvester by Karl 
Meyer, Fiévre and La Féte Espagnole, both by Delluc) and many articles expound- 
ing the film theories of mainly, as it happened—the French cinéastes, such as 
L’Herbier, Delluc, Epstein, etc., together with the scrutiny of foreign master- 
pieces, including A Woman of Paris, by Chaplin, Salvation Hunters, by von 
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Sternberg, Siegfried by Fritz Lang, Three Women, by Lubitsch, Le Feu Mattheu 
Pascal, by |’ Herbier, La Roue, by Abel Gance, The Last Laugh, by Murnau, and 
so on. 

This fact—that we should thus explore in foreign fields in order to develop 
the internal spirit of a Japanese film aesthetic—was reproached by Eisenstein in 
his epilogue to Kaufmann’s pamphlet. He alleges that Japanese cinema does 
not exist in reality and that Japanese cinema should have relied on the very 
Japanese ‘‘ Kabuki ”’, to which credit for the montage of his Old and New was 
wholly due. 

But we have an excuse. One decade or less ago, we Japanese cinéastes, 
harboured ill-feeling toward theatrical manifestations in any form, because the 
development of our cinema, we believed, was impeded by its enslavement to the 
influence and traditions of the Japanese theatre. “ Kabuki ”’ is the old Japanese 
theatre, and is so called not only in Japan but all over the world. Is it not natural 
that we should regard as unreasonable the demand that we, believing Kabuki 
an enemy to progress in our field, should take it as an object for study, and find in 
it the principles of our cinematic art, instead of rejecting and discarding it ? Even 
now there are many who believe firmly that the progress of Japanese cinema lies 
in complete divorce from the methods of Kabuki. Here is one thing, however, 
which I must add: since the advent of talking pictures in Japan, some of our 
cinéastes have begun to turn back toward Kabuki as a complete unity of theatre- 
drama, music and sound expression. 
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And now, back to Eiga Orai, which, in its seven years’ career, was most 
significant during 1927 and 1928, when its radical opinions on cinema (the inter- 


fusion between cinema art and sociology) and deductive analyses of Japanese and 
foreign films, formed its principal output. 


From the latter half of 1929, it lost the vitality it had had, and existed in an 


atmosphere of helpless mannerism. Since, however, its recent combination with 
the New Mens’ Film Society (established last July through the co-operation of the 
Kinema Jumpo editors) Orai has become imbued with new life. ‘The most impor- 
tant and urgent problem it has dealt with is : What is film criticism ? What is its 
aim ? How must it be applied ? Owing to the many difficulties and complexities 
in the way of a true solution to this problem, a conclusion has not yet been reached, 
in spite of endless discussion. 

The other serious film magazine in Japan is, as we have stated, the Ezga- 
Hyéron, founded in April, 1926, one year later than Eiga Orai. This magazine, 
together with the latter, has continued without any suspension. Both are monthly. 
The characteristic difference between the two is that Eiga-Hyéron embraces a 


special subject in each issue, as, for instance, the Marcel l’Herbier Number 


(June, 1926) or the Film Censorship Number (July, 1928). 


Here is a list of directors to each of whom Ezga-Hyéron has de 
number : 


ted one 


A. European. 


Abel Gance, Mauritz Stiller, E. A. Dupont, Jacques Feyder, Ernst Lubitsch, F. W. Murnau, 
Fritz Lang, ‘Marcel 1’ Herbier, Victor Seastrém, G. W. Pabst (twice), S. M. Eisenstein, René 
Clair (as a talkie director) and Joe May. 
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B. American. 

Charles Chaplin (twice), Francis Marion, George Fitzmaurice, Joseph von Sternberg (twice), 
Frank Borzage, Herbert Brenon, D. W. Griffiths, William Wellman, James Cruze, Erich von 
Stroheim, King Vidor and Edmund Goulding (as a talkie director). 


C. Japanese. 


Minoru Murata, Kiyohiko Ushihara, Daisuke It6, Yasuziro Ozu, Heinosuke Gosho, 'Teinosuke 
Kinugasa, ‘Tom Uchida and Kenji Mizoguchi. 
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Kinema Fumpo (or The Movie Times) is the most popular cinema magazine 
in Japan. Its first issue was published in August, 1919. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a magazine for studying the principles of cinema, but for advertising cinema 
for the benefit of film-producing-companies, film-importers and film-exhibitors. 
Strange to say, however, it is in this very magazine that we find the most excellent 
and noteworthy articles on film art. Kinema Fumpo, published every ten days, 
has two or three, or sometimes four, particular pages devoted to sincere articles 
by cinema students, many of them college boys and graduates. My essay on 


Characterisation of sound in Talkies first appeared in Kinema-fumpo, needless to 
say, written in Japanese. 


Some of the outstanding articles contained in Kinema-Fumpo during 1931 
are as follows : 


Daisuke Ité (one of the most brilliant figures in Japanese cinema) and the 
study of his film construction, by ‘T’. Aikawa. 


Method of Film Criticism : the assertion of analysing-and-then-synthetizing- 
method. By G. Joshino. | 


Rouben Mamoulian as a film technician in City Streets. By J. Fatuba. 
Japanese Kabuki and the art of the sound film, By T. Shigeno. 
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The Right to Love, and some considerations on the pictures of Richard Wallace. 
by T. lida. 
Analysis of Earth, by Dovshenko. By T. lida. 
H. D’Abbadie D’Arrast in relation to his masterpiece, Laughter. By 'T. lida. 
Sound effects and the marching drums of deep significance in Morocco, 
by Sternberg. By Y. Murakami. 
Eisenstein’s Old and New. A review by T. Shigeno. 
Some notes on Therese Raquin, by Feyder and Young Man of Manhattan, 
by Monta Bell. By T. Shigeno. 
Study of dialogue in sound films from the viewpoint of cinema art. By Tomio 
Ishikawa. 
In addition to Eiga-Orai and Eiga-Hyéron, we have two or three magazines 
in which the study of films as an art is included, but they are not so old as the above, 
and perhaps not so important. 
Close up readers will be interested perhaps in learning of the existence in 
our country of an enthusiasm which is not satiated by three such magazines as 
I have described, but which has not overlooked Close Up itself, which is strikingly 
popular among the film students in our land. 
Y. OGINO. 
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THE SWORD DEATH 


Magic, in a somewhat magical spring. Imagine the cinemas. 
Reviewing them in the tabloid manner of Photoplay, there are Good-night, Vienna— 
if only it were : To-Morrow And To-Morrow—manana-oil ; Two Kinds of Women 
—just two ounces of lecherous all-sorts ; Nine Till Six—another case of over- 
worked audiences ; Gentleman For A Day—Doug junior, thanks to father ; and, 
Ufa (hushed breath), Monte Carlo Madness—it would be, anywhere. Just the 
same old super-hybrids, except that they are not so super and there is shortage. 
Due to which, magic comes seeping in, a German film or two as a reminder, 
Kameradschaft and No Man’s Land on for regular runs in London ; Médchen in 
Uniform at the Film Society, where also Alone by the grand Kozintsev and Trau- 
berg, masters of cerebral celluloid ; The Road to Life at the Soviet Embassy ; even 
a revival of Gésta Berling, and two Garbo talkies on simultaneously in Leicester 
Square ; with two René Clairs round the corner films with something, 
funny hints of magic among the two alternatives of Hollywood, making good and 
making a girl. Into this, almost accepted, vibration of films one can give to and 


take from, this revived old experience in the new talkie form, curved Kriss, a film — 


like these others, a magical film. Ariss, the sword of death, dealing with magic. 

It is not important ; it is not good enough. ‘The camerawork is flat, and in 
obsolete sepia throughout. ‘There is a commentary to deplore. There is no 
attempt at building up in cinematic fashion. Direction of the native actors is 
crude. The film was made with none of the resources of Shoedsack or Cooper. 
So that what it has comes over all the more surprisingly 

First, Bali. It is a film of native islanders, acting a story which actually 
happened. They are very beautiful. So are their clothes and their gestures and 
movements. It is set in the island of Bali, among forests and temples and rice- 
fields. ‘There is one sequence of actual recorded dialect. ‘There is the story. 

The Rajah has sent his son to Europe for European education. On his 
return he is handed the kriss, the sword of death and emblem of his high rank with 
exhortation not to disgrace it, and betrothed to a princess. He has, however, seen 
a peasant-girl ,;who had grown to womanhood in his absence. She is engaged to a 
coolie, but the prince, Nonga, falls in love with her ; his European education has 
made him forget the taboos of caste. Wyan, the coolie, senses what is happening 
and goes to the Rajah, to beg for money so that he may be married immediately. 
According to Bali ideas, the prince will then realise he cannot have Dasnee. But 
the prince has been in Europe ; Wyan soon finds himself sent away on a mission, 
and Nonga, using native aids for European ends, persuades his sister to obtain 
from a priest a drug which is also an aphrodisiac, and thus takes possession of 
Dasnee. Wyan, on his return, finds the kriss, symbol of high position, by the bed. 
He finds Nonga bathing, confronts him, and they fight furiously in the river-bed, 
till Nonga is killed. Wyan kills also Dasnee, and after running amok is finally 
himself killed by the Rajah, who plunges the kriss through his heart. ‘The three 
bodies are cremated so that their souls may rise cleanly to the gods. : 
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It is a love-story—but love really enters in. Dasnee is young and flowery, her 
smile like magnolias, and Wyan has that unconscious pride in his own godlike 
bronze that is to be seen in the happy, and was so strikingly to be felt in Tabu. 
These two, you feel, if love came would let it be love. Have no flippancies, no 
taste of lesser affairs to stand in the way. Nonga also is real in his infatuation. 
So that it is a real love-story, in which Nonga’s problem, though not stressed, is 
implicit throughout. Ariss would be a better film if it were stressed more, but I 
have said that it is not a good film. Only a picture which has so much in it that I 
would rather see it than the most tricky of new analytic talkies, with love on an 
express stopping so frequently, or fancy freedom in factories. 

Nonga has lived in Europe ; he comes back expecting his education will give 
him more freedom and power, will help him. He meets the forgotten taboos. He 
finds his education has untrammelled desires which make him more a slave to 
them, finally a victim. In my experience, it is the first film I have seen in which it 
is even hinted that Westernisation may bring things other than benefits to an older 
civilisation than ours. I am not saying, leave the poor natives in peace. I am 
merely remarking that in proferring the advantages of Western civilisation, it is 
good to remember that Westerns are not working on virgin soil. ‘They come with 
their ideas, their machines, morals and outlook to races whose minds have been 


*“* Kriss.” The priest weaves a magic spell. 


“Kriss.” Le prétre tisse un lissotr magique. 


** Kriss.”?> Der Priester wirkt magischen Zauber. 
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trained, for centuries longer than their’s, in quite a different civilisation. The 


intense Civilisation of Bali the film does indeed bring out. -It could not help it, 
setting out as it does merely to record. But it is there. The palace and temple 
architecture, the village market, the councils, dances and cremation rites. There 
are such scenes as the offering of food to the gods, who are allowed a certain time 
to consume it, after which the people themselves make their meal—servants sitting 
near their masters, feeding with them. There are scenes, primarily photographed 
for the lovers to meet, which show ploughing and picking and the irrigation of the 
rice-fields. ‘There is above all, a priest weaving magical spells. Kriss is a magical 
film. When the drug is procured, the priest weaves his spell is that not 
to be seen on the screen, with runic ringed fingers? Is that flashing of fingers, 
making something by their shape in the air, something that affects lives, something 
to be caught only by so similar a magic, the movie ? 
Then, if you wish, all this assimilated, and the eye entertained by strange 
carvings in forests, monkeys playing with women in glades and leaping down palace 
steps, with fantastic foliage, then there is the sword itself to consider. It is the 
symbol, the knife, handed on from father to son. And the son rejects this volun- 
tary castration of the father, casts eyes on another woman he may not have, a woman 
he knew as a girl, when he was a boy and the father was not ready to hand on his 
sword. So he creeps to her house, and then, washing after in a river, is killed by 
that sword. ‘The girl’s death is by that sword and finally the father avenges him- 
self by killing the other. The erring knife returns home. . . . It is a true 
story, it happened not long ago, the people know it. Those are the facts, with 
which the film is concerned. But it is also a myth, worthy of record, classification 
and interpretation. It is a calm unfolding of magic before our eyes. French, it 
is to come on for a run just about when this issue comes out, and the bad photo- 


graphy and the dull lecture, made with an eye on America, will probably spoil it 
for many. 


ROBERT HERRING. 


PROSPECTIVE PERSPECTIVE 


Film critics huddle over typewriters to retattoo the article number alternative- 
three—the one about films being national. 

Film critics have borrowed good sentiments from somebody’s chance remarks 
—yet the craziest suggestion, genuinely new, which would stimulate a fresh train 
of film thought, is infinitely more of value than the down-to-essentials critic's 
earnest obviousness. 

Who ever gives us the new suggestion that starts a tensing of directors’ and 
cameramens’ brain matter? 

For example :— 


The “ films-must-be-national-expression ”’ stuff (which still makes a column 
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of typographical unornament in a certain Sunday paper every so rhythm controlled 
is a far too easy to be freshening remark. 

Deeper :— 

What makes national outlook ?—or, leave the glands and climate alone, 
how can it be expressed filmically ? : 

Thus :— | 

Our Western system of perspective is purely arbitrary. 

We see things on a sphere—the vanishing point, the horizon line, we fixed 
these in consultation with masters of art schools. 

How we think the mass of western folk see things—worked out on paper 
given an imaginary spectator with a looking-on point. 

But Chinese perspective is entirely different—there is no horizon line and 
several vanishing points. 

A road, in a Chinese picture, may broaden out as is reaches into the distance 
because the vanishing point is in the foreground. 

(Those who recall Mabel Lapthorn’s posters at the Shaftesbury Avenue 
Pavilion will remember that she composed mosaics of impressions as if the artist 
had travelled through space, in different directions, to get view-points inside the 
picture to replace fixed perspective of artist-observer outside the picture.) 

The Egyptians had another perspective system—they saw between parallel 
lines and expressed distance by simply placing one set of lines above another. 

Well :— 

It won’t excite a Chinaman just to ask him to make national pictures. 

Construct a camera for him, a national camera which will photographically 
record with Chinese perspective, and explain to him how pattern-segments can be 
photo-grouped together by means of mobile masks placed in front of the lens. 

After all :-— 

Had the Chinese been the first to discover the camera, they would have pro- 
duced an optical instrument, conforming to their national view-point, and then it 
would have been our task to make a Western approximation. 

And so with the others ! 

OswWELL BLAKESTON. 
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THe BLCGE- LIGHT 


There is an old legend about a mountain in the Dolomites: a wonderful 
treasure of rock-crystal has grown between the #écks high up in a cave. But 
during the nights of the full moon it shines brightly and a mysterious light glows 
on the mountain, luring the young men of the village to climb up and seek 
the treasure. But so dangerous is the way up that he who undertakes the climb 
will never come back. They find his dead body the next morning at the foot of 
rocks. There is one person only that has ever been in the cave, a girl, Junta. 
Hers is the secret of how to reach the treasure, and when she comes down to the 
village with her hands full of rock-crystal, the peasants turn away from her in awe, 
believing her to be a witch. One day a young foreign painter comes to the village, 
and when he sees the girl, he falls jn love and decides to follow her secretly on 
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her nightly climb to the treasure cave. Then he shows the path to the peasants 
who all go up to fetch the crystals and bring them down to the valley.” But when 
the girl finds out that her great secret and the desire of her life has been taken 
from her—she has no more will to go on living and makes an end to her life by 
falling down from the steep heights of the rocks. | | 

This is the saga that had been told to Leni Riefenstahl—known to us as 
actress from the mountain-films of Dr. Fanck—by peasants, while she was on a 
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foot-tour in the mountains. And the idea came to her to make a film of it in 
which she was to play the part of the girl Junta. Now this was a very fascinating 
plot for a film, but at the same time so tremendously delicate and difficult to do, 
that only the most experienced director would have been capable of handling it. 
Leni Riefenstahl made herself not only the leading actress, but also the scenario- 
writer and directress of the film; which means a lot of courage. 

And what is the result? There are films, which unfold before your eyes as 
a broad unit, each scene rising necessarily from the previous ones, directly mediat- 
ing ideas and emotion. And there are others, where you feel the effort, the thought : 
I want to give the impression of romance, of mystery, etc. The Blue Light belongs 
to the second group, you have no direct contact, nor the impression of genuineness. 
Certainly there are mountains, and water-falls, and moonlight, and clouds and 
very characteristic old peasants (I have never seen so many wrinkled faces in my 
life), but it is all so disconnected, and you cannot help thinking that someone 
feels obliged to show you everything which in his opinion belongs to a_ perfect 
legendary mountain film. And as the plot is very tragic, and as you know there 
is but one pace between the tragical and the ridiculous, you will perhaps be able 
to imagine what sometimes happens. 

There is one great advantage about the film: they hardly speak at all ; but 
why the leading actress prefers to speak Italian, if she does not know it, is hard 
to understand. 
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~* Kitsch,” she said, “is a dangerous word !”’ 


I understand why she is afraid of 
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BOOK TEACHES THE WAY 
SEE FILMS 


Love is blind, it does not criticize. ‘The masses have seen themselves blind 
at films. It is convenient to be blind. But to open the eyes of the blind always 
remains a tormenting and ineffectual experiment. 


To write about films means vain and desperate fight ; fight with shadows 
whose substance plays hide and seek. Producers and artists vanish behind the 
broad back of the public and when this public—being bored—once turns its back 
and begins to stay away from the cinemas—then technique fills the gap. 


When the silent film finally seemed to be finished, it was sound which made 
business profitable again. Before sound-films have expired colour will have taken 
its chance. Oranew screen form. Or perhaps the still mis8ing third dimension. 
Then the perspective cinema, and so on. It is the tragic fate of film theory that 
at the very moment it is thought to have been proved right it is destroyed by the 
new inventions. 


Film theory could be firmer were not most of its thoughts on functions, laws 
and effects of film as isolated from each other as they are from a sufficiently large 
reading public. ‘There are at least a dozen clever books on the film. But they 
are not known ; not even by people who would like to know them. Nor by those 
who ought to know them—first of all the authors of new film-books. Nearly 
every film critic behaves as if he himself were the first one in this province. He 
establishes a point of view of his own and woe betide the things he cannot see from 
this point of view. 


Rudolf Arnheim is the first one to perceive, to weigh and to use what others 
before him have said. With his book Film als Kunst (Film as Art), published by 
Ernst Rowohlt, he is superior to all his predecessors, first of all because he succeeds 
in estimating and sorting them—by calmly and objectively proving his case— 
equally trained in physics, psycho-technics and aesthetics, and with the untram- 
melled mind of a young man who will not follow the stereotyped statements of our © 
time. In that he again becomes superior to the others who understand everything 
by means of a formula or a catchword and who want to make it understood in 
exactly the same way. 


It was Béla Balazs who wrote before Arnheim the most important theoretical 
book on the same subject : Der sichtbare Mensch (The visible man). The possi- 
bilities and difficulties of the film were still exciting and inspiring for him. To 
Arnheim who is younger and who comes later the matter seems less surprising. 
He does not surround the film with poetry, he dissects it. He watches calmly 
the things which thereby appear, reflects upon their meaning and explains their 
expediency. He does that in a simple language full of humour using the most. 
intelligible phrases of every-day life. It is the language of a good teacher, of a 
young teacher who himself wants to profit by the thoughts he pronounces. 
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A fapanese avantgarde film, 3 Crews and 1 Girl.” By Shige 
Sudzuky, featuring Miss Eiko Minato. 
Un Film d’avant-garde japonaise : ‘‘ 3 Equipages et une Fille,’’ par 
JF. Shige Sudzuky, avec Mdlle. Eiko Minato. 


Ein japanischer Avantgardefilm : ‘‘ 3 Schiffsmannschaften und 1 
Méddchen.”’ Von 7. Shige Sudzky. Inder Hauptrolle: Frl. Eiko Minato. 


Rudolf Arnheim has written a textbook of those visual factors requisite to 
film. It is a textbook for people who like to go to the cinema and who don’t want 
to be indifferent towards its problems ; but still more is it for those who make films. 

First he proves why one must not consider the film picture a copy of nature but 
must take it as the result of moulding human labour. The creative minus in 
cinematography and its limitation to certain means of expression, serve as the 
foundation of Arnheim’s deductions. He confronts the corporeal with its effect 
in two-dimensional planes, the diminution of depth in relation to space appears to 
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A Japanese avantgarde film, ‘‘ 3 Crews and 1 Girl.” By }. Shige Sudzuky, featuring Miss Eiko Minato. 


Un Film d’ avant-garde japonaise : ‘*‘ 3 Equipages et une Fille,” par F. Shige Sudzuky, avec Mdlle. 
Eiko Minato. 


Ein japanischer Avantgardefilm: ‘‘ 3 Schiffsmannschaften und 1 Mddchen.”’ Von #. Shige Sudzky. 
In der Hauptrolle : Fri. Eiko Minato. 


be just as great a factor of composition as is the absence of colour and the use of 
intentional lighting ; the limitation of the size of the frame and the variability of 
object distance are balanced in respect of their significance, as also is the lack of 
continuity in time and space and the lack of a non-optical sensory world. 

The next section of the book contains an explanation of aesthetic principles, 
followed by comments and examples for the artistic adaptation of the above- 
mentioned limitations by which the motion picture is characterized. Here also 
are treated those special possibilities of film technique which are not contained 
directly in the fundamental framework. _ 

After having thus explained how one should film, Arnheim tells us what is 
filmed. In the beginning of this section the old problem of the relations between 
content and form is discussed. He says: “ It is dangerous to operate with this 
conception as one seldom is aware of the fact that form and content are 
not qualitative but only quantitative distinctions, that they are relative and 
arbitrarily fixed points within the same scale.” 

The following chapters are devoted to filmic exposition, to the possibility of 
expressing mental events, leading on to descriptions of the subjects generally chosen 
and to the peychowgy of the prevailing type of commercial film. ‘The last chapters 
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’ ‘* Love and Jazz.” F. Shige Sudzuky Production. 
Amour et Fazz.”’ Production Shige, Sudzuky. 
‘* Liebe und Jazz.’ Produktion Shige Sudzky. 


~ 


of this section deal with: ‘‘ content and simplicity’ and ‘‘ manuscript and 
direction.” 

The critical and objective thoroughness with which Arnheim examines these 
principal questions leads him to statements the accuracy of which is surprisingly 
integral. Every film theorist may envy Arnheim for having expressed his own 
opinions—if not sooner—then at any rate more distinctly. 

Not quite so unanimous will be acceptance of the last section of the book—on 
soundfilms. Arnheim, beginning with a correct estimation of light and sound 
(“‘ Light gives us the ‘ to be’ of the thing, while sound mostly gives us only an 
occasional ‘ to do’ ”’) reaches the only possible perception—that the addition of 
sound enriches and alters the filmic means but cannot cause a total revolution of the 
laws of the film. He also is right in his assignment of the elementary tasks to the 
optic and acoustic elements. He says: ‘“‘ It does not correspond to the principle 
of the sound film that picture and sound fulfil the same task at the same time, but 
share their function.”’ However the deductions he derives from such precepts 
sometimes seem rather arbitrary when applied to certain instances. Here in the 
sphere of the young and still developing soundfilm (which has not yet shown many 
results and hardly any decisions) Arnheim suddenly seems to be rather a witness 
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than a judge. No scientific insight but partiality in taste. But very good taste. 

Towards the end Rudolf Arnheim’s book on Film als Kunst becomes more and 
more subjective in proportion as he searches the horizon of the present time and 
the way into the future for forms related to the film. Arnheim knows very well— 
although he does not pronounce it quite distinctly—that the film is but a means of 
expression en route to future shaping—with a pace quite unfamiliar to art. With 
perceptible caution therefore he looks for shadows already cast by the filmed stage 
play, the radio play, the coloured, the plastic and the screen-less motion picture 
and the radio-film of to-morrow. Almost unconsciously he assumes an attitude 
of defence towards all that—which also might endanger his film theory—the most 
comprehensive, the most clarified and the best one I know. 

A. 


Translation by Alice Modern. 


* Dancing Vision.”” 4. Shige Sudzuky Production. 
Vision de Dancing.” Production Shige Sudzuky. 
Tanzvision.”’ Produktion 7. Shige Sudzky. 
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‘“* For Love,” a film by F. Shige Sudzuky, concerning an emotional struggle between a modern and a 


conservative girl, which created a great sensation in a FJapanese woman’s social reform society. 


‘* Par Amour,” un film de F. Shige Sudzuky, relatant un conflit émouvant entre une fille moderne et une 
fille acquise aux tdées anctennes, conflit qui eut un certain retentissement au sein d’une société féminine 
progressiste japonaise. 


** Aus Laebe,”’ ein Film von F. Shige Sudzky, der einen seelischen Konflikt zwischen einem modern und 
einem konservativ denkenden Mddchen behandelt. Der Film erregte grosses Aufsehen bei einer Sozial- 


reformgesellschaft fiir Frauen 1n Fapan. 


SEELE 


THE VIENNA THE FILMS. 


An open letter to Film-producers, film-directors and scenario-writers. 

It is for you to deliver us from a new and very peculiar plague which more and 
more violently is befalling us since soundfilms were invented. In the studios of 
Berlin and London, of Hollywood and Prague—only not of Vienna because there 
mostly nothing at all is being turned—‘ real *’ Viennese films are made. Das 
tanzende Wien, Das lachende Wien, Ein Walzer aus Wien,G’schichten aus Wien’ these 
are more or less the favourite titles of the films which devastate the programmes 
of our soundfilm-theatres in ever increasing numbers, and, moreover, by which 
film—a modern art-form—is transformed into a mélange of Kitsch, trash and 
nonsense in very bad taste. Already in the days of the silent film, Vienna was a 
popular subject for the scenario-writer, stripped of his ideas, but since the screen 
has given us music as well, there is no peace at all anymore for those of us who live 


1 Dancing Vienna, Laughing Vienna, A Waltz from Vienna, Tales from Vienna. 
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there. Again and again the Viennese is surprised when he sees on the screen what 
the city he thinks he knows quite well is like—according to the opinion of those who 
have made the film. Apart from the fact that in these films nearly all the Viennese 
speak either Berlin dialect or even English, they do things no inhabitant of Vienna 
would ever dream of doing. In the imagination of the gentlemen who pride them- 
selves on having made these films, life-in Vienna goes on as follows : The popula- 
tion of Vienna consists of kind archdukes, poor but smart lieutenants, Fiaker', 
charming countesses and Wédschermddeln.? The others are lookers-on, idle fellows 
and promenaders. ‘The activities of the grown up Viennese are: drinking, sing- 
ing, laughing and chiefly waltzing. One meets with wife and children under an 
exceedingly blue sky at the Heurigen*®. ‘There one drinks the health of one’s 
neighbour in innumerable glasses of wine, listens to the singer and agrees with him 
that there is only ‘“‘ one Kaiserstadt only one Vienna ” or oneself sings one of the 
other “ real ’’ Viennese songs in Berlin dialect, or in American English, of course. 
The chief problem occupying the heads of all Viennese is LOVE. Will the poor 
but smart lieutenant (with manly chest, and wee moustache and radiant smile) 
get his lovely countess (with curls, white dress and shoe-number 34°)? ‘That’s 
what everybody is worrying about and, look here, in the last picture of the film there 
unfailingly appears the happy end we have been longing for—brought about by the 
Grace of God and the kind archduke, who, himself, has loved the young girl once 
upon atime. Fiaker and Waschermadel follow the example of their noble ideals 
and also marry one another. 

This idyll is decorated with music by Strauss and Lanner (in the best instance) 
or—-more frequent—by Lehar or Kalman (both of them real Viennese from Buda- 
pest). But never the Blue Danube Waltz or the Deutschmeistermarsch are for- 
gotten. We hear them again and again, and, in particularly important or dangerous 
situations, the hero or the heroine will hum one of the tunes. ‘The end of the film 
always is a view of Vienna seen from the Kahlenberg and while the steeple of St. 
Stephen’s church is shining in the light of the setting sun we see the young countess 
and the lieutenant—arm in arm in the darkening wood. The film is over. The 
spectator in Berlin and Paris, in London and New York leaves the cinema under 
the impression that Vienna, Vienna alone must be a paradise. | 

This nuisance must come to anend. Vienna is not afun-fair. You, who make 
these films surely know the real Vienna, and you certainly are conscious of the lies 
you tell. But why do you again and again repeat these lies before the spectators of 
foreign countries who are very likely to presume that all they see is not quite true, 
but are always inclined to believe in a kind of hidden truth behind it? You know 
exactly what Vienna is like ! We have 120,000 unemployed,’ many of our factories 
do not work, and the days when a few Viennese (there have never been many) 
could enjoy the luxury of voluntary idleness have passed long since. Life in our 
city is neither more beautiful nor more exciting nor easier than in any other big 
German town. Cease, therefore, from spreading these untrue fables about a town 


1 Fiaker: driver of a fiacre. 

2 Waschermddeln : young laundresses. 

’ Heurigen: wine-garden and also new wine. 
4In Vienna ‘‘34” is a very small shoe !—Ed. 
‘The population of Vienna is 1,866,000.—Ed. 
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which differs in no way, except in its beautiful environs and its wonderful baroque 
buildings, from the capitals of other countries. Our city should no longer be an 
object of exhibition for other nations ; in the economic crisis and in unemploy- 
ment your report that we are the city of dance and gaiety won’t help. Turn your 
attention elsewhere and note the following correction as an answer to your des- 
cription of Vienna : 


It is not true that Vienna is a city of laughter, dance and song, but the follow- 
ing : 

Vienna! Capital of Austria, capital of Lower Austria and independent de- 
partment, is situated on the Danube, N.E. of the Alps and at the foot of the Wiener- 
wald. 1,866,000 inhabitants. Prince-Archbishop’s see. Numerous sacred and pro- 
fane buildings. St. Stephen’s Church (13th century), imperial palace, townhall, 
University (founded in 1365), veterinary and technical high-school, academies of 
art, museums, institution for research in heredity, many technical and industrial 
institutions. .. . (from Knaurs Weltlexikon). 

All this, which indicates a city of certain soberness, yet fails to mention the 
difficulties, privations and suffering which Vienna has perhaps uniquely experienc- 
ed in its post war struggle toward readjustment. Most of us know too well just 
what those well-hidden truths are. But shall we ever see them expressed, or would 
they ever be believed, by a world which takes for granted that this city must 
continue to share its bacchic irresponsibility with the film fans of the world ? 


KLARA MODERN. 


WEST AND EAST OF THE ATLANTIC 


The past year has been marked by a recrudescence of nationalism due to the 
economic crisis and the tariff barriers that have been imposed, either by necessity 
or for political reasons. ‘This has intensified in turn the friction that exists between 
some sections of English and American opinion. | 

It is well known that the inhabitants of the border regions between countries 
seldom agree. And it is probable that the real division between America and 
England occurs because both nations use the same words but these words have, in 
the two-countries, different meanings. It is difficult to know whether to be most 
astonished at the Englishman who is so ignorant of his own language and literature, 
that he condemns American slang when it is largely composed of Elizabethan ex- 
pressions, or the tourist from the States who affects not to understand the average 
English accent. If there were as great a difference between the tongues as there 
is between Bantu and Eskimo, it might remove the bulk of the difficulties that 
prevent an alliance between the West and East of the Atlantic. 

For the time of isolation has gone and it is possible that when the events of the 
post war decade come to be written in a hundred years by some dispassionate his- 
- torian, it will be found that much misery was occasioned by the lack of understand- 
ing of each other’s problems displayed by both Europe and the States. 

Unhappily it would appear that the errors of 1920 are about to be repeated 
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and it would be idle to deny that a great deal of the patient work accomplished dur- 
ing the last years in building up Anglo-American friendship, has been undone in 
recent months. 

Hollywood cannot escape its share of the blame. 

True, there are other causes at work, largely resentment that the States bled 
European countries to furnish war debts and at the same time erected so high a 
tariff wall that importation was severely restricted. But masses are seldom inter- 
ested in politics, economics or root problems so they look for a convenient scape- 
goat and discover Hollywood. 

In itself it would not greatly matter. ‘Those who have been trained to the 
standard of the good European films, cannot sit through many American dramas. 
They are too full of absurdities or old fashioned morality-formulas and bear no 
relationship to life in modern Europe. But the opponents of cinema as a whole 
have seized the excuse that gangster films corrupt the young and I have beside me as 
I write, the reports of a dozen meetings held during the month, in England, with 
the object of preventing the attendance of children at cinemas. Schoolmasters 
denounce films and forbid them to their classes. People of different opinions are 
united in a mass movement of opposition. Cinemas fan do not care. They are 
adult, they go to their movies, they are used to Hollywood. But was it not exactly 
through such indifference that prohibition was passed in the States ? Or nations 
drawn into war? ‘Then it must be remembered that future audiences are in the 
classrooms and that though some children will rebel, there will be a majority who 
will remember through life that their teachers have impressed upon them that the 
cinema is stupid or vulgar. Possibly this factor enters more largely into the present 
film crisis than motion picture companies care to recognise. 

But in the meantime the film is used as propaganda against America itself. 
People say that the English language is being ruined because children learn slang 
at the talkies. (There is little truth in the statement, but it is a soul-easing phrase 
to teachers). Some point to the stories and ask how anything good can come from 
a country that apparently enjoys such rubbish. To others, the States are merely a 
street with flying motor cars, machine guns, and racing police. And these symbols 
that a few thoughtful people know to be untrue to America at large, become a 
picture of the nation in the minds of masses of English, that effectively prevent any 
true alliance being built up between the countries. ‘The virtues and strength and 
problems of America have seldom been presented to an English public. They 
do not understand that the terrible monotony of stretches of unbroken country, 
with a climate that varies from the cold of Norway in winter to the heat of Spain in 
Summer, together with the standardization of life imposed as the price of original 
wide colonisation, drives the people to desire violence in their cinema as a form of 
psychological escape. ‘They do not realise that there are sections where only 
Swedish is spoken, others where an English of the Stuart period has survived in- 
tact. ‘They do not know that there is far less liberty in many ways in the States 
than in England. 

Several American companies are said to be working or about to work in Eng- 
land. If they would make films that dealt with present problems in America, the 
unemployment, the conflict between different races there, they would be doing a 
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great political service as well as making something that properly handled would have 
more than the ordinary commercial success. If however the present type of story 
continues to be used, it is more than probable that severely restrictive measures 
will be taken against the cinema within the next years because it is extremely 
difficult to organise an effective opposition. 

The outstanding successes of the past season in England have been French or 
German fims. Hollywood has still the resources to make an American Kamarad- 
shaft: unless it looks a little towards the future it may find barriers across its former 


European markets and it is not only doing its own business an injury, but that of all 
American interests this side of the Atlantic. BRYHER. 


COMMENT AND REVIEW 


PUBLICITY 


Has anyone ever thought of starting a Central Bureau for Window Gazers ? 
At the head office, out-of-work actors could be dressed up in top-hats and tail- 
coats and initiated into the meaning of crowd psychology. Everyone must have 
noticed how a single man, fixedly staring into a display case of stills, is capable of 
attracting a small crowd. Sufficient of the curious having been assembled, the 

pro.” could utter the right whistle and sweep to the box-office carrying with him 
his bunch of dupes. 

Well, as Marlene Dietrich puts it, * Abemaeost | Better and more logical 
method, anyway, of spending advertising money than publicity sheets distributed 
by current interest bureaus. Here are two word-for-word quotations from publicity 
sheets actually sent me during the last. three months :— 

‘The set was a stately drawing room—the time mid-summer. Through the 
French Windows which opened out on to a wide balcony could be glimpsed 
‘ studio ’ trees and a profusion of flowers in full bloom. . . . Everything seemed 
to be progressing well, when the sound recordist reported some interference. 
Immediately the whole staff began a thorough search to discover the cause of this. 
A ladder was brought, and there tucked away in a corner was discovered a nest 
containing a family of sparrows, the sound of whose merry twitterings had carried 
down an air-shaft and caused an interference.” 

‘What means do mothers of twins employ to distinguish their offspring ? 

. The twins in question are a couple of 10 year old auburn-haired boys who are 
appearing as page boys in the cabaret scene in this film. ‘They are so alike that to 
distinguish them is a task which defeats even their mother. . Only one thing 
is certain—that their devious and separate ways will coloinate j in a visit to the 
canteen. There Mr. X. posts a scout who lies in wait with a piece of red ribbon. 
The first arrival is cross-examined as to his identity—the scout of necessity taking 
his word for it—labelled and conducted to the set. Guessing ‘Which is Which ’ 
_ is the popular pastime at Y. these days—with Mr. X. scoring the fewest marks. 


That is why letters from mothers of twins offering helpful miggestons are more 
than welcome.” 
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"This is the stuff the Publicity Depts. believe will interest the film critics ! 
I believe it does ! | 

All pales, though, before the rapturous excesses of showmanship. Even if a 
film star does find his wife’s jewels in the street or sell the stamp collection from his 
fan letters at Christies, it’s mediocre copy compared with :— 

‘“ A woman singer is placed in the sound box of the Wurlitzer organ at the X. 
Palace to secure a remarkable effect in the stage show. Fifty officers and men of 
the sth Royal West Kent Regiment and about twenty supers appear in A Khaki 
Kaletdoscope—fifteen short scenes of Army life. | The woman in the sound box 
produces the ‘ far-away ’ effect for Land of Hope and Glory. Not a penny is paid 
to the Army men ; the management makes a donation to the regimental camp fund 
and voila tout ! A record box-office for any Monday night resulted.” 


O.B. 


“ OUR” ACADEMY 


The tying on of a label is generally a dangerous business in the show world. 
Symptomatic success of publicity lasts but till the next label-novelty appears in 
the gossip column. 

Actually, we are becoming so accustomed to assisting at the best Cosmo- 
politan talkies at the Academy that we are apt to forget the initial marvel of having 
a specialised theatre in sleepy London. As it happens, the Academy can get along 
splendidly without our self-conscious support : packed houses tugged in every day 
to see such ciné-visions as Kameradschaft and Madchen In Uniform. At the same 
time a lover of film art, a reader of Close Up, should keep several pages of his 
conversational notebook filled with information and just praise concerning the 
Academy’s latest activities. ‘There is no reason why all our friends should not be 
made regular supporters of Miss Elsie Cohen’s film repertoire house. Then, the 
film lover, the reader of Close Up, will never have to blame himself for the loss of 
his greatest treasure. Remember the history of the Avenue Pavilion ! 

From the fan’s conversation book. ‘“ I want a motor bus, a cab, a bicycle, a 
taxi, a fire engine: I wish to go to a cinema. Can you direct me to a theatre 
where I may see a good talkie, an instructing short picture and be entertained at 


the sametime ? The Academy Cinema is on the left, on the right, three paces from 


here. Itis neither too warm, too cold, too tepid in here : I am very pleased, happy, 
amused ! ”’ 


The Nederlandsche Filmliga appeals for funds to help in its endeavour to 


establish a central office to deal with experimental and avant garde films of all . 


countries. ‘They hope to issue a monthly bulletin giving particulars of work in 
progress internationally, films being shown, lists of censored pictures and a sum- 
mary of any items of interest connected with the artistic development of the cinema. 


The international Bureau of the Dutch Filmliga will assist in the distribution of 
artistic films. 
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It is suggested that all those doing creative work should send a report of it, 
together with a print of the film if possible, to the Nederlandsche Filmliga, G. J. 
Teunissen, Berkheide, Park Rijksdorp, Wassenaer, Holland. The conditions of 
distribution and expenses should be ascertained from the Filmliga direct. Those 
who are interested in artistic films are invited to subscribe to the monthly bulletin 


and to send any comments to the secretary that might be of value, in estimating the 
conditions prevailing in the various countries of Europe. 


THE GREENLAND MOVIE 


The modest firm of Universal are sending Arnold Fanck to what they quietly 
call “‘ the most unusual locale ” for “‘ the most daring picture so far conceived.”’ 
In other words, because Fanck made a name with Alpine films, and Alps have snow 
on them, Universal are sending him to what we may be sure they will call the 
Regions of Eternal Snow. Cameramen, airmen and a special cast of players, 
together with production experts from Universal City (if you knew they had any) 
are leaving Copenhagen on “ a specially constructed vessel ”’ on May 2oth, due to 
arrive on the southwest coast of Greenland and headquarters will be made at 
~Godthaab. “ From which point the expedition will proceed inland to take full 
advantage of the Northern Lights and other Polar phenomena.” It is reported 
that Danish and American diplomatic departments have backed the picture and 
that well-known Danish scientists and geologists will accompany Fanck. But 
even so one may wonder what will come of it all. One may not even hope for much 
chance of seeing the scenery, for snow has a habit of being snow the world over and 
stretching quite enough to fill a screen, without any indication of whether it is 
Greenland or South Georgia.- At least, it is a good way of making the Greenlanders 
potential film-fans. It is not stated whether Luis Trenker, the skier imported 
to Hollywood will be in Iceberg, but he is with Universal. 


R.H. 


Thirty-nine countries, including Great Britain, have informed the Inter- 
national Educational Cinematographic Institute in Rome, it is reported, of their 
willingness to vote at a diplomatic conference for the abolition of customs duties 
on the circulation of educational films. It is to be hoped that this will be done as 
soon as is possible, for it would be of great assistance to English schools if some of 
the excellent material available abroad, could be circulated in educational circles. 
It is generally agreed that school films are required and could be made, but at 
present the teaching profession, unless able to travel abroad, is ignorant of what 
has already been accomplished in other countries who have had several years of 
experience in this particular field. It would be interesting for example to organize 
for school-teachers, special performances where the educational films of particular 
countries could be shown, that might be of value to them either or linguistic, 
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geographical or scientific reasons. This is at present impossible owing to the high 
rate of duty. We suggest that all those who are interested in the development of 
the cinema in schools should write, expressing their views upon the urgent neces- 
sity of getting duty on educational films abolished, either to the British Cultural 
and Educational Films Committee, or to the International Educational Cinemato- 
graphic Institute, Villa Medioevale Torlonia, Via Lazzaro, Spallanzani, Rome, 
Italy. W.B. 


Several readers of Close Up wrote to congratulate Mr. Plicka on the first 
English showing of a portion of his film dealing with childrens’ games by the Film 
Society, a short time ago. 


Mr. Plicka has now written to us in astonishment for details, being unaware 
that there was any project for showing his film in England. 

He supposes that the portion shown was a section omitted from his complete 
eight reel film, On the Mountains and In the Valleys, dealing with boys’ games in 
Carpathian Russia. This part was very old, it was entirely re-photographed on 
pan-chromatic stock and the former inferior version was withdrawn from the 
picture. 


Mr. Plicka was very gratified at the interest shown in his work, but being him- | 


_ self a musician, he had wished to withhold the film until the sound-version upon 


which he is now working, was completed. He had wished himself to call the film 
Earth ts Singing, but the provisional title of On the Mountains and In the Valleys is so 
firmly established it was impossible to change it. He has always desired to give to 
the pictorial and plastic values of a film the musical line, and is very anxious to know 
how his film was accompanied, musically, in London. 


At present he has sent three reels, to be shown silent, to the International Film 
exhibition in Florence. 

The portion shown in England had been given by Mr. Plicka to the Ministry 
for Foreign affairs in his native country. There would seem to have been a mis- | 
understanding somewhere, but one fortunately without grave consequences. As 
however, it is one of the disadvantages of film work that the director of a film 
seldom knows what happens to his picture, once it has left the studio, we are print- 
ing Mr. Plicka’s explanation. We are sure that the fragment already shown will 


have no influence adversely upon the presentation of Mr. Plicka’s full length film 
later in England. 


ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The new Uniform Aperture for. Camera and Projector sponsored by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences was adopted to insure that the 
entire picture placed upon the film by the cinematographer reaches the theatre 
screen. The advent of sound to motion picture brought serious problems in 
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photography since various studios were recording with different type sound equip- 
ments and it was economically undesirable to increase the width of the film to allow 
for sound track placement. | 

With 35 millimeter projectors installed in every theatre and thousands of 
dollars worth of 35 millimeter camera equipment in use in the studios the only 
alternative was to cut the picture width and thus fix both picture and sound track 
within the 35 millimeters available on the: film, leaving an approximately square 
picture. Studios recording sound on disc were able to use the full width of the 
film, which meant that theatres were shortly receiving productions of both picture 
sizes. 

To meet this problem theatres adopted moveable masks, flippers or adjustable 
aperture plates and alternate sets of lenses. | 

In order to get the picture on the screen nearer to its former 3 by 4 propor- 
tion, many theatres reduced the height of the sound-on-film aperature, oftentimes 
resulting in heads and feet of characters being cut off. Inasmuch as there was no 
standardization in this reduction, considerable confusion resulted in the studios 
as to just how much height should be allowed for this cut off in the theatre. 

* In addition each studio during the first days of the sound era released its 
product both in sound and silent. ‘The cinematographer was faced with the 
necessity of composing his picture for the smaller aperture, yet putting enough 
picture on the film to fill out the larger. ‘This extra picture took the form of views 
of non-essential sets of scenery, and could not include any vital action or views of 
characters. ‘The cinematographer was greatly handicapped in obtaining a pleasing 
photographic composition for all releases. 

The problem was recognized by the Academy in 1929, but after a survey it 
was decided as too early to attempt any wide-spread uniformity of practice. A 
temporary recommendation as to camera aperture size was made at that time which 
was adopted by all studios pending a final recommendation. __ 

The present project, which is being completed with the distribution of the 
aperture information leaflet to theatre managers and projectionists, was instituted 
in April of 1931, after the Producers Technicians Committee of the Academy 
had decided that the time had come to supersede the recommendation of 1929. 

A Subcommittee consisting of Virgil Miller, Chairman, Joseph Dubray, 
G. A. Mitchell and Sidney Burton was appointed. ‘The present uniform aperture 
plan is the result of extensive research and investigation over a period of months to 
determine an aperture size which would best meet the requirements of both studio 
and theatre. | 

The Subcommittee recommendation has been adopted by Columbia, Dar- 
mour, Educational, Fox, Hal Roach, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Paramount Publix, 
RKO-Radio, Mack Sennett, Tiffany, United Artists, Universal and Warner 
Brothers-First National, all of which companies are now releasing their product 
photographed through the new aperture. | 

This means that all pictures coming from these studios will be the same frame 
size, whether produced sound-on-film, sound-on-wax or silent. | : 

The adoption of the Uniform Projector aperture by the theatres will result in 
projection of all pictures through the one aperture, and also mean that all of the 
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picture placed upon the film by the cinematographer will reach the screen in the 
same form in nearly all theatres. Inasmuch as all of the picture now placed on the 
film consists of vital action, it is important that theatres maintain a full aperture 
height of .600. 


During the next few weeks every motion picture theatre manager and pro- 
jectionist in the United States and Canada will receive copies of the attached in- 
formation leaflet telling of the new Uniform Recommended Aperture Practice. 
This leaflet is being distributed to the theatres by the exchange and news reel 
organizations in accordance with a national plan worked out by the Academy with 
the cooperation of the local Film Boards of ‘Trade in the various cities. 


After twenty years Poetry of Chicago announces that the economic crisis may 
force it to suspend publication. Poetry has published work by most of the best 
known English and American writers and has given to many young poets their 
first audience. Its pages have always been open to English authors as freely as 
those of the States. The subscription is not high, three dollars and twenty-five 
cents, and the address is 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. It will be a 
great loss if one of the pioneer experimental magazines is not able to continue and 
we hope that before autumn, some solution of its difficulties may be presented. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ausfuhrliches Handbuch der Photographie. 
Maria Eder. 


Volume I, part 1, Geschichte der Photographie. By Hofrat Prof. Dr. Josef Maria 
Eder. 4. géanzlich umgearbeitete und vermehrte. Auflage. 1932. 
1. Hialfte 39Rm., geb. 41Rm. 
2. Hialfte 36Rm., geb. 38Rm. 
Wilhelm Knapp, Halle (Saale). 


This work of more than a thousand pages, which for practical reasons has been 
divided into two halves, comprises the development of photography from its very 
first beginnings up to the present day. We have to go back as far even as Aristotle ; 
for the first 18 chapters deal with the time between the 4th century B.c. and the 
time of Daguerre. We are acquainted with Aristotle’s (and other Greek philoso- 
phers’) doctrines about light and sight, with the work of the alchemists, the history 
of the exceedingly important camera-obscura and with the inventions and endeav- 
ours of the scientists, who, during this period, occupied themselves with the 
problem of the chemical effects of light. 


In the following 18 chapters the history of the ‘‘ Daguerreotype ”’ 


Edited by Hofrat Prof. Dr. Josef 


is given, with 


a detailed account of the development, success and utilization of the cae ae 
invention of Niépce and Daguerre. 


But only by so-called photographic-negatives could siiiiantty become what 
And herein lies the subject of the next chapter. 


it is to-day. 
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The following chapters deal with the development of different photochemical 
proceedings ; with the introduction of film as an addition to the photographic 
plates until then solely used. This was of the highest importance for amateur 
photography and especially for cinematography ; to the development of which 
chapter 71 is devoted ; containing descriptions of the methods of copying and 
printing ; of three-colour-photography and many other problems, methods and 
accomplishments of contemporary photography. 

The 96th chapter gives us information concerning photographic literature, 
photographic societies, etc. At the end of the book there is an interesting bio- 
graphy of the author, written by Liippo-Kramer. 

The History by Eder is certainly a work of the highest importance in the pro- 
vince of photography—first of all because of its stupendous thoroughness and also 
because of the impartial and objective point of view from which its history is con- 
sidered. Interesting also is the fact that biographies of all the more important 
inventors are to be found in the book and that for the first time Austria is mentioned 
in due accordance with her merits in the development of photography. The 
numerous very interesting illustrations certainly add to the value of the work. 


A. 


AN INDIAN FILM MAGAZINE. 


It is sometimes a pleasant change to turn to some quite foreign film paper 
where one has the chance to find a point of view exotically unlike ourown. Turn- 
ing the pages of Filmland, described as the ‘‘ Leading Illustrated Film Weekly of 
India,” this point of view is subtly conveyed in many ways—by the illustrations, 
naturally, by the films described, by the critical and descriptive vocabulary,—but, 
as one reads, by a more intangible trend, by an outlook formed with geographic 
certitude in its own boundaries. 

Filmland makes good and interesting reading. Containing technical articles, 
gossip articles (not excluding such familiar topics as the Story of Kay Francis) 
discussions and criticism, one is not without something to please. To us, un- 
doubtedly, the critical articles are the most important. One thing about them— 
their delicious candour! Not shock tactics, exactly,—except perhaps to the pro- 
ducers, directors and stars,—but surprising certainly. I quote at random : 


The idea of introducing ‘ den scene,’ dancing and the bathing-ghat where ladies are cleaning 
their clothes with their busts exposed, seems to have been the fashion of the day. In these 
instances the present director can surely claim his superiority of having excelled his prede- 
cessors by introducing types of scenes so horribly vulgar which surpass all limits of decency. 


The girl in the female lead is not altogether bad, and we think she has some possibilities of 
cinema acting. 


While quoting from this criticism, I am unable to keep my eye from straying 
to an advertisement opposite which, headed Marriage “‘ The greatest of all human 
undertakings ” advertises a book entitled ‘‘ The Secret of Sexual Bliss.’ And 
that is described as a sexual science in a nutshell. | : 
Naturally, criticism is not always so devastating or so adverse. But here 1s a 
truly vitriolic letter to the editor. The writer is complaining about the work and 
standard of the artistes (mostly female). Can one, he demands, expect any soul 
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stirring or thrilling or elevating works of art from them? Certainly not. Why? 

‘Simply because they are devoid of all education worth the name. Hence their 
incapability to understand and grasp what they are required todo. Secondly most 
of them come from a very low strata of society, thirdly, their utter lack of any 
qualification for screen work. Their stock-in-trade being their good looks and 
agreeable faces to allure their employers or their illegal, immoral connection with 
those who have got a say in the affairs of the company. Of course (he adds) this is 
in respect of highly placed stars who generally fly high and prey at big and fat 
people. 

What, he asks, can you expect of such soulless, empty, shallow and dry people ? 
Nothing but their dull, unemotional, unappealing and vacant looks, their horrified 
and blank faces on the screen. 

I am sorry to give such a scatterbrained report, but you will see I am enjoying 
myself. I’ve just been pondering on this cryptic advertisement : 


Lonely ? 


European, Asiatic, Colonial, American, Cosmopolitan girls, artists (not artistes, one hopes), 
rich widows, gents, aristocrats, students, tourists, seek correspondence, friends for Social 


exchange : on 122 subjects : photos, stamps, curios, travel, romance. 12 funny love letters :— 
read 2 ways. 


India, it seems, has troubles not unlike our own. Studio intrigue and inter- 
fering dignitaries, among them. In an editorial is quoted the following instance : 


Many of our readers have seen a Bengali picture where several actors have made marvellous 
hits, but the ill-fated film was not allowed to run its ordinary span of life, for the activities of a 
solicitous dignitary who, by the way, is not a Ruling Chief. He is not a regular film-fan and 
cannot be said to have sympathy for the progress of Indian films. He came out of his sleepy 
bower one day without any mischievous intention and saw the picture ; but some supernatural 
powers were having a full play and out came a strongly worded letter to the Police asking them 


to ban the picture, on moral grounds. Suffice it to say that we found nothing very objection- 
able in the picture. 


Well, we too know something about that kind of thing! Filmland, produced 
and made up in the Western manner, is not, as Close-Up readers may have already 
gleaned, American or European in spirit. ‘That is why it is definitely appealing. 
It costs—to us—Rs. 8/- per annum, and is published by The Filmland Publishing 


Syndicate, 31, Ashutosh Mukherji Road, Calcutta, by S. Gupta. 


K.M. 


Die Biicher des Lichtspielvorfiihrers. 

In the last number of Close up we gave a report of these little books on the 
projection of films in cinemas, every number treating a special chapter of this 
subject. They are edited by A. Kraszna-Krausz, and published by W. Knapp, 


Halle (Saale), Germany. The series has been continued and we have recently 
been sent the latest two numbers. 


No. 10. Der Nadeltonfilm von Dr. Borchardt. 

As we know there are two ways of reproducing sound on disc and on film. 
The first method is the older one and though it involves many complications as 
to the synchronization of picture and sound it is still in use for various reasons. 

The booklet on needle-sound tries to meet all the difficulties which arise in 
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synchronizing the records. It describes the different types of apparatus in use, 


the records, needles and pick-ups and the mistakes which are usually made. It 
seems to be very instructive. 


No. 11. Lautsprecher fiir Tonfilmwiedergabe von E. Schwandt. . 
| This number deals with the use of loud-speakers in the projection of sound 
films. In a theoretical introduction the difference between electromagnetic, — 
static, and—dynamic loudspeakers is explained. It is followed by a discussion 
on the different construction of the loudspeakers and a list of the loudspeakers 


made in Germany for cinemas, including informations on their size, efficiency 
and the quality of current they need. 


Some of our friends ought to be supported by public subscription—they 
know so many lovely Garbo stories. (Full marks for the Agence Herring !) 
But Rilla Page Palmborg in The Private Life of Greta Garbo (John Long. 7/6) 
got dope from Garbo’s private servants. For the first time one learns that Garbo 
buys all the fan magazines and asks for her money back if there is nothing in them 
about herself. For the first time one learns that Garbo’s favourite breakfast is 
grape fruit, creamed dried chipped beef, fried potatoes, an egg, home-made coffee 
cake, and coffee. While fans are being reverent, the others will surely BREEZE 
UP to buy copies. 

It is worth quoting, at this point from Mary Butts’ Traps for Unbelievers 
(Desmond Harmsworth. 2/-). ‘‘ The star-dust at Hollywood is full of dead 
stars. For the potency of the human god wanes, and his end is horror ; rebirth, 
but for their human nature, terror. That is a story told in the Gospels as well as 
in The Golden Bough.” 

The Devil’s Camera (The Epworth Press. 1/-) introduces R. G. Burnett and 
E. D. Martell’s message, ‘‘ The cinema as at present debased is the Hun of the 
modern world.” If only these simple knockers had the sense to listen to educa- 
tional psychologists they would learn that the cinema is capable only of making 
crime more artistic, that is of teaching new methods to those who are already 
criminals. Educationalists welcome the cinema because it reveals (it does not 
create) the criminal at an early age. Steps can immediately be taken to put the 
youngster on the right track. 

Films. The way of the Cinema (Pitman. 5/-) is by Andrew Buchanan, the 
man who makes the jokes in Ideal’s Cine-magazine. (See Snap in Close Up, 
Vol. 4, No. 5). The same publishers have issued The Cinema Organ by Reginald 
Foort at 2/6. O.B. 


Once In A Lifetime. By Moss Hart and George S. Kaufmann. Gollancz. 6/- net. 

We can only wonder why this play has not been published or acted earlier in 
England. It was produced in New York in 1930 just as the talkies began their 
triumphant progress and my own original American copy was borrowed so many — 
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times that its covers barely hold the pages together. But although it had then 
the added merit of topicality, it has not dated. It is the fashion to speak of it as 
full of witty exaggeration but unhappily behind the amusing dialogue is a good deal 
of actual truth. | 

It would not be fair to outline the story and an acquaintance with popular 
American fan magazines will help English readers to understand some of the 
phrases and allusions. But it is perhaps the most amusing study of certain aspects 
of the movies written to date and it helps to explain the poor quality of many pic- 
tures now being screened. Close Up readers who want better films should read the 
book and realise the type of mentality still too common in the studio world. 
Knowledge received with laughter will stick longer in the memory than a mass of 


painfully acquired facts and it is well to remember that it is not only in Hollywood 
that such characters are to be found. 


W.B. 


Abstraction, Création, Art non figuratif (Editions les tendances nouvelles, 3 
bis, rue Emile-allez, Paris 17e. 15 francs): some new and some old examples of 
the severest abstractions. If you like Arp, Gabo, Calder (and we do) you will find 
this publication will hold you down. If you can’t take art in quite such final state- 


ments—at any rate, you will find a lot of clean fun! Cuinéphiles will have a special 


interest in the names of Prampolini (lobby artist of the 28 Studio, Paris !) and 
Moholy-Nagy. Distinguished among the names which are fresh to us : M. Moss. 


O.B. 
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HISTORY 


of the 


HOUSE 


| By 
NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A, 
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This is the fullest and most authoritative history of the English house which has ever 
been published—a magnificent record in text and photographs, drawings and plans of 
dwelling-house development in England from the earliest times to the middle of the 19th 
century. The volume contains nearly nine hundred illustrations which, for convenience of 
reference and comparison, have been arranged in groups according to subjects under such 
headings as Plans and Elevations, Entrances, Windows, Chimneys, Ceilings, Wall Treat- 
ment, Fireplaces, Stairs, Metalwork, &c. In each of these groups the illustrations are 
shown in chronological order, so that the reader may turn over page after page of photo- 
graphs representing eight hundred years of, for example, Elevations or Fireplaces, to com- 
pare one with another and note the changes and development of each particular feature 
throughout its history. Such a succession of consecutive examples has never before been 
assembled, and its value to persons interested in English domestic architecture can scarcely 


be over-emphasized. | 
Price £3 3s. Net. 


Postage Is. inland, abroad 2s. 2d. 
An eight page illustrated prospectus will be sent free on request to the publishers. 


THE ARCHITECTORAL PRESS 


9, Queen Annes Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.1, 
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THE ACADEMY CINEMA 


OXFORD STREET 


Organiser: Miss Elsie Cohen 
presents 


THE INTERNATIONAL FILM 
CLASSICS OF THE WORLD 


Now Showing (5th week). 
LEONTINE SAGAN’S 


Psychological Study of Adolescence | 
“MAEDCHEN UNIFORM 


Coming—Otzep’s “MURDER OF KARAMAZOV,” Piel Jutai’s 
“ MUTTER KRAUSEN Ekk’s “ROAD TO LIFE/ 
Joris Iven’s “RADIO,” etc. 


(Opposite Waring and Gillow) 


Gerrard 2981 


A Weekly Notice will be sent on Receipt of Name and Address 


Special Offer To ” Close Up” Readers 


HUNTLY CARTER’S 
THE NEW SPIRIT THE CINEMA 


394 pages 
HUNTLY CARTER’S 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 


335 pages 


Both fully illustrated with unique photographs 


Published at 30/- each Now offered at 7/6d. each 


Postage 9d. extra 


MILLER GILL (1924) LTD. 
94, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


All other books on the Cinema in stock 
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The Adelphi 
JUNE 


Pacifism & Socialism 
by J. M. MURRY 


Implications of Adlerism 
by J. C. YOUNG 


The Newest Machiavelli 
by JUDITH TODD 


The Way Home 


by ORGILL MACKENZIE 


Dialectical Materialism 
by F. ENGELS 


Tradition in Revolution 
GEOFFREY SAINSBURY 


ONE SHILLING 
58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Filmtechnik 


Journal for all artistic, technical and economic 
questions of film-essentials 


Editor: A. Kraszna Krausz, Berlin 


7th Year—Every 14 days 1 issue 
Price per quarter 5.25 R.M. 


Published by Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/S. 


Germany. uhlweg 19 


Specimen number free 


the first monthly publication in Europe devoted 
to the problems of purely amateur cinematography 


sth Year 
- Editor; Andor Kraszna-Krausz, Berlin 


Publisher : Wilhelm Knapp, Halle/Saale, Miihlweg 19 


Subscription 2.25 R.M quarterly 
Specimen number free on request 


Film Alle 
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BOUND VOLUMES 


Complete Record at a glance of world progress 


and development in Film Art from July 1927 
to the present day. 


Close Up, the only constructive, critical protagonist 


of the Cinema’s potentialities in art, technique and 
labour is recommended to librarians and students as 
invaluable, and, indeed, essential to accuracy and 
scope of knowledge in all branches of cinematography 


including the history of sound development from the 
outset. 


Most back issues are out of print. We have had to 
refuse requests (mostly from libraries) for complete 
sets. The following bound volumes are still available. 


VoL. I. Out of Print. A few odd numbers 


of August, September, October, Novem- 
ber, 1927, are available. 


VoL. II. Only a few copies remain. Price 29 /- 
VoL. VII. A few copies available Price 29/- 


VoL. VIII. A few copies available. Price 25/- 


Odd numbers of June and September 
issues available. March and December 
out of print. 
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P O OL, 26 LITCHFIELD STREET, 
Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
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Robert Lynd— 


Said of The London Mercury that: 


‘Mr. Squire was aiming at producing a magazine 

which should possess the permanent interest of 
literature as well as the ephemeral interest of a com- 
mentary of the arts of the hour. As a result... 
the Mercury has contained within its covers some of 
the most admirable literature of our time. 


‘I know no man living who has a greater genius than 
Mr. Squire for hailing a new writer and assisting 
him on his way to success and reputation.’ 


MONTHLY 3/- | YEARLY 36/- 


Obtainable from all newsagents, bookstalls, 
etc. or by subscripiton. 


*% Send 3s. for two specimen copies. 


THE LONDON MERCURY 
229 Strand W.C.2 
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Are YOU a Lighthearted Student ? 


The Imagine a language text-book insinuating to you a sense of 


L delight and amusement ! 
ighthearted 
Methods without tears and without masters have helped many 


Student people, but who has before walked ecstatically, even, you might 
Part |. German. say, swaggered through grammar, run through declensions 
and vocabularies like a legacy, taken verbs in his stride like 

By Bryher cocktails ? 


& Trude Weiss Well, believe it or not, but that is what has been done with 


The Lighthearted Student. 'This, the first volume, deals with 
German. What you won’t be able to do with German when 
you have absorbed it won’t be worth doing. Not that the 
L. H.S. is a frivolous book, if that is likely to trouble you. 
Schools have taken to it kindly, travellers have taken it to their 

_ bosoms, unsolicited testimonials fill our files. Learn German 
this humanitarian way, it’s exciting and most pleasurable. 


PRICE 


2/6 


From Leading Booksellers or — 


The CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS. 


PRESEN rs 
GREAT INTERNATIONAL FILMS. 


COMMENCING SUNDAY JUNE Sth FOR A SEASON. 


Premier Presentation in England of 


THE GREAT NERO SENSATION 


PRODUCED BY FRITZ LANG. 
(Director of “ Metropolis” and “ Nibelungen ”) 


PRICES from 1/6d.—8/6d. (S00 seats at 1/6d.) 
CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 1-11. 


(Under the same management as the Academy Cinema). 
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THE 


Contributions by 


Writers of - 


BUT not of the 


Day before Yesterday 
Nor 


The Day after ‘To-morrow 


> he IMPRESSED BY THE MERCURY PrREsSs, LTD., LONDON, ILFORD AND CHELMSFORD. 
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